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For “THE FRIEND.” 
“Verbum Dei.” 
(Continued from page 340.) 

Tn Lecture 2. “The word of the Lord came.” 
R. F. Horton says: “The difficulty in the 
Church has seldom been to believe that the word 
came, but always to believe that it comes. Most 
of us are believers in a revelation that was; few 
in a revelation that is.” Speaking of the prophet 
Samuel, he says: “ There is a pathetic interest 
about this man because he lived in one of those 
periods far too common in the world’s history, 
when ‘ the word of the Lord is rare, and there 
is no open vision,’ a period of formalism, of 
priestliness instead of religion, when every one 
was ready to believe that the Lord spoke long 
ago to the fathers, but not that He was able to 
speak still.” 

Again the lecturer says: “ But it is possible 
even at this stage to give two or three illustra- 
tions taken from our own century, and from 
men who have lived among us and been of us, 
to throw discredit upon the faithless supposition 
that the days of the word of the Lord are in the 
past, and on that incredible article of faith 
which is implied in much of our modern relig- 
ion, that God who was so near to patriarchs and 
prophets in Canaan that they could hear Him 
speak and receive directions from his lips, is 
after all these ages of growing light, and after 
the consummation of his spiritual revelation, 
less near, less tangible, less audible, less real to 
us. . . The examples shall be Stephen Grel- 
let (the Rev.), C. G. Finney and (the Rev.) Ed- 
gerton Young. 

Here is a passage from the life of Stephen 
Grellet : 

‘Through adorable mercy, the visitation of 
the Lord was now again extended towards me, by 
the immediate openings of the Divine light on 
my soul, One evening as I was walking in the 
fields alone, my mind being under no kind of 
religious concern, nor in the least excited b 
anything I had heard or thought of, I was sud- 
denly arrested by what seemed to be an awful 
voice proclaiming the words, “ Eternity! Eter- 
nity! Eternity!” It reached my very soul ; my 
whole man shook; it brought me, like Saul, to 
the ground. The great depravity and sinful- 
ness of my heart were set open before me, and 
the gulf of everlasting destruction to which I 
was verging. I was made bitterly to cry out’ 


—it must be remembered that at this time he 
considered himself an atheist. ‘ ‘If there is no 
God, doubtless there is a hell,’ I found myself 
in the midst of it. . After that I remained 
almost whole days and nights exercised in pray- 
er, that the Lord would have mercy upon me, 
expecting that He would give me some evidence 
that He had heard my supplication. But for 
this I was looking to some outward manifesta- 
tion, my expectation being entirely of that 
nature.’ 

This was the commencement of a life—lived 
in theearly part of the present century—hardly 
less remarkable than the lives of Isaiah and 
Jeremiah. It is easy to say that the event just 
described was merely subjective, or even that it 
was a hallucination, But they who take such 
a position in the matter will say that the call 
of Isaiah was hallucination, and the conversa- 
tion between Jeremiah and God was merely 
subjective. The purpose for which I cite this 
illustration is simply to show that the word of 
the Lord comes to men to-day just as it came to 
the prophets of Israel. The second example is 
a personal experience of (Mr.) Finney’s, which 
must be given in his own words: ‘ When I 
came out of the pulpit in the afternoon, an aged 
man approached and said to me, “ Can you not 
come and preach in our neighborhood? We 
have never had any religious meetings there.” 
I inquired the direction and the distance, and 
= to preach there the next afternoon, 
Monday, at five o'clock, in their schoolhouse. 
. . « I went on foot to fulfil this appointment. 
The weather was very warm that day, and be- 
fore I arrived there I felt almost too faint to 
walk, and greatly discouraged in my mind. I 
sat down in the shade by the wayside, and felt 
as if I were too faint to reach there, and, if I 
did, too much discouraged to open my mouth 
to the people. When I arrived I found the house 
full, and immediately commenced the service by 
reading ahymn. They attempted to sing, but the 
horrible discord agonized me beyond expres- 
sion. I leaned forward, put my elbows upon 
my knees and my hands over my ears, and 
shook my head withal, to shut out the discord 
which even then I could barely endure. As 
soon as they had ceased to sing, I cast myself 
down upon my knees, almost in a state of des- 

ration. The Lord opened the windows of 

eaven upon me and gave me great enlarge- 
ment and power in prayer. Up to this moment 
I had no idea what text I should use on the oc- 
easion. As I rose from my knees the Lord gave 
me this: “ Up, get you out of this place, for the 
Lord will destroy this city.” I told the people, 
as nearly as I could recollect, where they would 
find it, and went on to tell them of the destruc- 
tion of Sodom. While I was doing this 
I was struck with the fact that the people looked 
exceeding angry about me. Many countenances 
appeared very threatening, and some of the 
men near me looked as if they were about to 
strike me. This I could not understand, as I 
was only giving them, with great liberty of 
spirit, some interesting sketches of Bible his- 


tory. . . . I turned upon them and said 
that I had understood that they had never had 
any religious meetings in that neighborhood ; 
and, applying that fact, I thrust at them with 
the sword of the Spirit with all my might. 
From this moment the solemnity increased with 
great rapidity. In a few moments there seemed 
to fall upon the congregation an instantaneous 
shock ; the Word seemed literally to cut like a 
sword.’ I need not quote more. At the second 
visit (Mr.) Finney learned for the first time that 
the place, on account of its wickedness, had been 
nieknamed Sodom, and the old man who had 
invited the preacher to visit it was nicknamed 
Lot because he was the only professor of relig- 
ion there. 

I do not know any instance in the old Testa- 
ment of the word of the Lord coming more 
aptly and powerfully, or in circumstances of 
— need and dejection to a Moses, a Sam- 
uel, an Elijah, or any of the prophets whose 
writings have come down to us. 

My third example shall be from a page of 
modern missionary enterprise. The narrator 
ig many years in preaching the Gospel to 
the Indians in the Canadian Dominion. He 
says 


1On the banks of a wild river, about sixty 
miles from Beaver Lake, I visited a band of 
pagan Indians, after a painful and difficult 
journey, who seemed determined to resist every 
appeal or entreaty I could make to them. My 
faithful Indians, my companions, did all they 
could to rouse them by telling them of their 
own happy experience. But the people sat 
slvouded la their blankets, smoking in a sullen 
indifference, upright and motionless as mum- 
mies. Tired out in body and sad at heart, I 
threw myself upon the help of God and breathed 
a prayer for guidance in this hour of sore per- 
plexity. God heard me, and springing up I 
shouted, “I know where all your children are, 
all your dead children! Yes, I know most cer- 
tainly where all the children are whom death 
has taken, the children of the good and the bad. 
I know where they all are.” The Indians quickly 
uncovered their faces and manifested intense 
interest. I went on: “ They have gone from 
your camp-fires and your wigwams. The ham- 
mocks are empty, and the little bows and arrows 
lie idle. Your hearts are sad, and you mourn 
for the children you hear not, and who come 
not at your call. But there is only one way to 
the beautiful land where the Son of God has 
gone, and into which he takes the children, and 
you must come this way if you would be happy 
and enterin.” As I spoke, a big stalwart man 
from the side of the tent sprang up and rushed 
towards me. “ Missionary, my heart is empty, 
and I mourn much, for none of my children 
are left among the living; very lonely is my 
wigwam ; I long to see them again and to clasp 
them in my arms. Tell me, missionary, what 
thust I do to please the Great Spirit, that I may 
enter that beautiful land and see my children 
again?” He sank at my feet in tears, and was 
quickly joined by others who, like him, were 
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broken down with grief and anxious for in- 
struction.’ 

Was not that exclamation “ I know where all 
your dead children are,” a veritable word of 
God? Did ever any saint in Old Testament 
times receive a more direct or manifest message 
to deliver? It was the one point where the cal- 
lousness of that congregation was penetrable. 
The missionary had no means of knowing what 
that one point was. And the word of the Lord 
came to him. He gave it, and with such result 
as might be expected.” 


(To be continued.) 


A Curistian Conpucror.—I was travelling 
a few years ago, says Bishop Potter, in Florida, 
and encountered a man who wasa very import- 
ant personage in his bearing. He had taken 
the only private saloon or stateroom on the car, 
and something in that saloon or stateroom gave 
him offense and he summoned the colored por- 
ter and addressed him in language which I hope 
never to hear repeated, and then sent for the 
conductor. 

There was obviously no grievance in the case 
—the man had lost his temper, was irritable 
and unreasonable from last night’s debauch, 
and, if possible, his language tu this young 
man was more brutal and insolent and unwar- 
ranted than to the colored porter. 

I sat through it all, and may as well confess 
here that a sensation tingled at the tips of my 
fingers which was strictly unepiscopal, and 
which, if it could have found expression at the 
moment, would have landed me in eternal 
disgrace. 

This young man who was a generous type of 
a Southerner, gave me his name when it was all 
over. When he told me who he was, I recog- 
nized his old Virginia stock. It was just after 
the war, and he had to go to work for the first 
time in his life. This young man, this conduc- 
tor, who through it all bad illustrated the only 
gentlemanly speech and bearing I had witnessed 
came to me and said : 

“T beg your pardon, but you have seen what 
has happened ?” 

“Yes,” I said, “and if you want to refer 
to me, have no hesitation about doing so. I 
want to congratulate you on the spirit you 
have shown and thank you for an exhibition of 
good manners in the face of the boor who in- 
sulted you every time he spoke, and to felicitate 
you for the dignity with which you have borne 
this.” 

“ Oh, sir,” he said, “ when a man has come to 
learn how his Master controlled himself, he 
ought to be ashamed not to be able to illustrate 
at least an equal control under less painful and 
trying circumstances.” 

I thought it was the finest testimony to the 
power of the religion of Jesus Christ I had ever 
been privileged to listen to, and I thought it 
was a very noble and beautiful, and to me a 
very rebuking illustration of the way in which, 
by consistent Christian conduct, a man may al- 
ways bear his witness to the power of that Divine 
fellowship in which and under which he lives 
and serves !—Selected 


Tue well-known Professor Tholuck once trav- 
elled through Italy, and on his journey formed 
the acquaintance of an aged coachman. When 
he was about to leave, the Professor asked the 
old man what the greatest desire for the re- 
mainder of his life upon this earth was. Without 
any hesitation the old man answered: “ Moire 
in pare con Dio!” “To depart in peace with 
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God.” That desire, which was once uttered by 
the aged Simeon (Luke ii: 25-32) was also the 
greatest and last desire of this old Romish coach- 
man. Tholuck says that none of the many beau- 
tiful, grand and sublime things which he was 
privileged to see in Italy made such a powerful 
and blessed impression on him, as this very in- 
cident.— Selected. 


Baron de Hirsch. 


We have now to record the life and death of 
a man to whom modern civilization affords no 
parallel, the Baron Maurice de Hirsch, who died 
of apoplexy on his estate, at Presburg, Hungary. 
He was born in 1831. His parents were Jews, 
and his father, who attained wealth as a cattle 
merchant, was ennobled in 1869 for services to 
the State. The Baron inherited u large fortune 
from his father, and also his title to nobility. 

He became one of the richest men in the 
world. His first great stroke was the building 
up of a broken-down Belgian bank, making it 
one of the first money institutions in Europe. 
He married the daughter of the senior member 
of the banking firm with which he was associ- 
ated, and she brought him a fortune. He then 
vent into projecting and building railroads no- 
tably a road leading from Buda-Pesth, the capi- 
tal of Hungary, to Varna, in Bulgaria, on the 
Black Sea. This was divided into three sec- 
tions, and there were three contractors, of whom 
the baron was one. They decided by lot which 
section each should construct. ‘That which fell 
to the baron was the most difficult, but owing to 
his ability it was the only one out of which a 
profit was made. Fulfilling his contract to the 
letter, he made four million dollars, while the 
others lost money. He attributed his success to 
his German engineers, his mastery of detail, and 
his economy in small things. His other great 
operations were even more successful, his entire 
fortune being estimated at two hundred millions 
of dollars. He had one son, Lucien, who died, 
after which he adopted two boys. 

Since 1890 he has dispensed in beneficence 
over filteen million dollars a year. His theory 
was that men who have wealth are responsible 
to mankind for its proper use. He once said: 
‘‘T am an old man and childless. I have been 
eminently successful with all my business ven- 
tures. With my money I hope to raise out of 
ignorance and despondency the most helpless 
and persecuted race in Europe, the Jews of 
Russia and Austria.” When hesubscribed ten 
millions to the stock of the Jewish Colonization 
Association, he said: “I devote my money to 
these poor wretches simply because all the rest 
of the world is turning a cold shoulder to 
them.” 

In European and Asiatic Turkey and in 
Egypt he founded many industrial schools, and 
maintained them. In Galicia alone, he ex- 
pended two millions for educational purposes. 
He offered the Russian government ten million 
for schools, provided no distinction as to race 
or sect should be recognized in its distribution, 
but the offer with his condition annexed was 
refused. 

His greatest single project was founded five 
years ago. Its purpose was to colonize Jews in 
North and South America. For the success of 
the scheme in the Argentine Republic he set 
apart ten millions; and for the benefit of the 
large numbers coming from Russia to the United 
States he gave two million four hundred thou- 
sand, the interest of which was to be devoted to 
their relief. He responded to applicants for 
every kind of charitable purpose, for all sects 


and various countries. Wherever one travels 
he finds something which the baron established, 

Those who wish to see a specimen of his work 
can be gratified without leaving the city of New 
York; for at the Hirsch Trades School hundreds 
of Russian and Roumanian boy refugees are 
taught the principles of citizenship and trained 
in body and mind to earn their own living. 

At Woodbine, N. J., twenty miles north of 
Cape May, is one of his colonies, composed of 
about nine hundred persons, settled on fifty-one 
hundred acres of land. The streets are named 
after Emerson, Lowell, Bryant, Longfellow, 
Franklin, Webster and Paine; the avenues 
after the Presidents. The business portion is a 
mile square. There are one hundred and twenty 
farms of thirty acres, on each of which there is 
a family, and they are doing well. One hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars have been spent 
in improvements. There are good railroad con- 
nections, two clothing manufactories, a pock- 
etbook manufactory, tool house, lumber yard, 
etc. The superintendent is Sabsovitch, ex-in- 
structor in the Russian Agricultural College 
at Moscow, and more recently professor in the 
Colorado State Agricultural College. 

In his benevolent works he had the sympathy 
of his wife. She was his first secretary, but the 
labors were so burdensome that an office was 
established, with a corps of clerks whose sole 
duty it was to look after his charitable projects ; 
indeed, for the proper distribution of his chari- 
ties he had established offices in all the Euro- 
pean capitals. Until the time of his death his 
own fortune and that of his wife, as were their 
principles and feelings, were united in the prose- 
cution of good works. Some years ago she wrote 
to a friend, “It is a great and terrible respon- 
sibility, this possession of wealth—that is, the 
distribution of it.” 

Of late years, the baron was at his office at 
seven o’clock in the morning, dictating to a 
large force of clerks the messages that were to 
be sent to all parts of the world. He always 
kept in constant touch with his charities. 

Of the personal characteristics of such an ex- 
traordinary man, all will desire to know some- 
thing. He was not highly educated, but won- 
derfully well informed. His manners were those 
of a cosmopolitan; in eating and drinking he 
was almost a stoic. He took a great deal of 
exercise, and was particularly fond of walking. 
He was never needlessly extravagant. In send- 
ing a telegram in which he authorized the gift 
of fifty thousand dollars to a charity, he took 
as much painsin trimming the words to reduce 
the expense as if he were a poor man. He had 
residences in London, Paris, and Vienna, and 
a large number of country estates scattered 
throughout Europe. His chief sports were shoot- 
ing, fishing, and the turf. What his horses won 
he gave to the London hospitals, without de- 
ducting their cost of keeping and other expenses. 

There are fifteen thousand Jews now settled 
in the Argentine Republic, and it is believed 
that in twenty years the number will be in- 
creased to two hundred thousand. The plans 
are so immense that it is difficult to determine 
what the end will be. 

Though a Jew by descent, the baron was not 
orthodox. If he could, he would have had every 
Jew baptized, and hoped that the time would 
come when they would give up their religious 
narrowness. Dr. Gottheil, of the Temple Emanu- 
el, of this city, says: “ He wished it understood 
that he belonged to the Jewish race. He wished 
it also understood that he did not share the faith 
of Israel’s race.” 
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Thomas Oliver, Richard Gove, Wm. Biddle, 
with above two hundred Friends more. 





A Grr mn Poor Company.—Coming down 
to the office on a train a few mornings since we 
noticed a girl of our acquaintance eagerly read- 
ing a book. Our seat was just behind the one 
occupied by her, and it was almost impossible 
not to see the title of the volume she was de- 
vouring. It was a well-known sentimental novel 
of questionable moral teaching. That evening 
we chanced to meet this young friend just as we 
reached tke station, and upon entering the coach 
we sat down together. Presently I said: 

“I was sorry to see you in questionable com- 
pany on the train this morning.” 

The young woman looked startled and said: 

“Why, you are certainly mistaken; I was 
alone.” 

“No, not alone,” we said; “and you seemed 
to be very much delighted with your company.” 

“ What do you mean?” our young friend de- 
manded, her eyes flashing with indignation. 

“Simply this,” was the reply ; “ you were read- 
ing asimple book. You were reading it with 
evident relish. You were so held by its fascina- 
tion that you noticed nothing that was transpir- 
ing about you, and looked up in real surprise 
when you found yourself at your journey’s end. 
A beck isa companion. A silly book is a silly 
companion. A silly companion is a question- 
able one. A questionable one is a dangerous 
one. You judge people by the society they seem 
to enjoy. Is it not fair to judge them also by 
the books they choose ?” 

The question was not pressed, and we passed 
on to more agreeable themes. 

The books and periodicals we read influence 
us tremendously. Next to the people with whom 
we mingle, the literature we devour shapes our 
sentiment, determines our convictions, and makes 
us what we really are. We cannot afford to spend 
one day, one hour, one minute in the company 
of a questionable book.—Selected. 





Suut your Eyrs!—Blessed be eyelids! The 
sense of sight is easily shut off because so often 
it ought tobe. One often closes his eyes when 
suddenly he finds himself confronted by a dread- 
ful accident or horrible tragedy. He does not 
want to see it, nor to remember it. He says he 
could not stand it. So with the mind’s eye. We 
ought to close it more often than we do to thoughts 
and imaginings better unseen. If our sensitive 
physical nature would close the natural eye to 
that which affects our nerves unpleasantly, our 
moral nature ought to be sensitive enough to 
close the mind’s eye to that which affects char- 
acter harmfully.—S. S. Times. 


Dr. H. B. Warren, Economic Zoologist in 
the Department of Agriculture, says the fur 
trade of Pennsylvania amounts to many thou- 
sands of dollars a year in spite of the great de- 
struction of animal life in the State. In York 
County last year the revenue derived from the 
sale of pelts of muskrat, skunk, opossum, rac- 
coon, mink and fox amounted to about twenty 
thousand dollars. A West Chester man has for 
years sold from three thousand to five thousand 
dollars worth of skins obtained in Chester county. 
The hunters and trappers of Wayne county real- 
ize large sums annually by the sale of furs and 
pelts obtained there. Dr. Warren says Arm- 
strong, Jefferson, Mercer and Lawrence counties 
send from fifteen thousand to twenty thousand 
dollars worth of skunk hides every year to the 
London markets.—<Selected. 








For “ THE FRIEND.” 
THE MASTER'S TOUCH. 


“ He touched her hand and the fever left her.” 


He touched her hand as He only can, 

With the wondrous skill of the Great Physician, 
With the tender touch of the Son of man; 

And the fever-pain in the throbbing temples, 
Died out with the flush on brow and cheek, 
And the lips, that had been so parched and burning, 
Trembled with thanks that she could not speak ; 
And the eyes, where the fever-light had faded, 
Looked up, by her grateful tears made dim, 

And she rcse and ministered in her household, 
She rose and ministered unto Him. 


“He touched her hand and the fever left her.” 
Oh, we need his touch on our fevered hands! 
The cool, still touch of the Man of Sorrow, 

Who knows us and loves us, and understands. 

So many a life is one long fever, 

A fever of anxious suspense and care, 

A fever of getting, a fever of fretting, 

A fever of hurrying here and there. 

Ah, what if in winning the praise of others, 

We mics at last the King’s “ Well done?” 

If our self-wrought tasks in the Master’s vineyard 
Yield “ nothing but leaves” at the set of the sun ? 


“He touched her hand and the fever left her.” 
Oh, blessed touch of the man Divine! 
So beautiful then to arise and serve Him, 
When the fever is gone from your life and mine; 
It may be a fever of restless serving, 
With heart all thirsty for love and praise, 
And eyes all aching and strained with yearning 
Toward self-set goals in the future days, 
Or it may be a fever of spirit-anguish, 
Some tempest of sorrow that will not down, 
Till the cross at last is in meekness lifted, 
And the head stoops low for the thorny crown. 
Or it may be a fever of pain and anger, 
When the wounded spirit is hard to bear, 
And only the Lerd can draw forth the arrows, 
Left carelessly, cruelly rankling there. 


Whatever the fever, his touch can heal it; 
Whatever the tempest, his voice can still ; 
There is only joy as we seek his pleasure, 
There is only rest as we choose his will, 
And some day, after life’s fitful fever, 
TI think we shall say in the home on high, 

“If the hands that He touched but did his bidding, 
How little it matters what else went by.” 
Ah, Lord! Thou knowest us altogether, 
Each heart’s sore sickness whatever it be; 
Touch Thou our hands! let the fever leave us, 
And so shall we minister unto Thee. 

E. G. C. 


—  — 


THE PROMISE. 
Trust in the Lord and do good, 
(The Spirit through David has said), 
So shalt thou dwell in the land 
And verily thou shalt be fed. 


Delight thyself also in Him ; 
(The dovng is only a part), 
Delight thyself richly in Him 
Who will give thee the wish of thy heart. 


Commit thy way unto the Lord, 
(Though thy journey be fleet as the grass), 
Do good and believe and be glad 
And He shall bring it to pass. 
Fr. BD. 


Selected for ‘THE FRIEND.” 
Let the great man, his pleasures possessing, 
Pomp and splendor forever attend, 
I prize not the shadowy blessing, 
I ask the affectionate friend. 





Tho’ foibles may sometimes o’ertake him, 
And his footsteps from Wisdom depart, 

Yet my spirit shall never forsake him, , 
If he own the affectionate heart. 


Affection, thou soother of care, 
Without thee, unguarded we rove; 
Thou can’st make e’en the desert look fair, 
And thy voice is the voice of the Dove. 


’Mid the anguish that preys on the breast, 
Or the storms of mortality’s state ; 
What can lull the afflicted to rest, 
But the joys that on sympathy wait! 


What is fame, bidding envy defiance, 
The idol and bane of mankind, 

What is wit, what is learning or science, 
To the heart that is steadfast and kind? 


Even genius may weary the light, 
By too fierce and too constant a blaze, 
But affection, mild planet of night, 
Grows lovelier, the longer we gaze. 





For “THE FRIEND,” 


A Few Natural Objects. 

In the early part of the Fourth Month, the 
cold weather that had previously prevailed was 
followed by a few days of unusual warmth, in 
which, during the hottest part of the day, the 
thermometer stood at about ninety degrees, 
The effect of this was to bring forward - vegeta- 
tion with remarkable rapidity. The lawns be 
came clothed with fresh verdure, the silver 
maple trees in front of our house put forth a 
covering of leaves, which secured a shelter from 
the eyes of our neighbors ; the few magnolias in 
the yards of our village presented a compact mass 
of white bloom ; the twigs of the Judas tree were 
thickly covered with red-purple flowers, and 
many of the wild plants came suddenly into 
bloom. We seemed to have passed at one step 
almost, from winter to early summer. 

For the last week or two the weather has been 
more like that which usually prevails at this 
season of the year; and vegetation has pro- 
gressed at its ordinary rate. On the afternoon 
of the thirtieth of Fourth Month, I accompanied 
a group of young people in an exploration of a 

iece of woodland which is adjacent to our vil- 
age. They were a lively set, whose eyes and 
ears were open to all the sights and sounds of 
nature. The motions of a bird flitting among 
the tree-tops were closely watched, and every 
song or whistle raised the question as to what 
species of songster it emanated from. One of 
the party spoke of a young man of our acquain- 
tance, who had commenced his observations with 
the year, and whose list of birds recognized now 
amounted to sixty-eight kinds. The most fa- 
vorable part of the day for such observations is 
the early morning. The student rising by dawn, 
and going into the fields and woods, finds the 
birds singing and moving about with greater 
freedom than in any other part of the day. In 
the course of the next few weeks, we may ex- 
pect a large number of bird visitors, who merely 
stop a few days in their journey to more north- 
ern climes, where they nest and raise their 
young. The flight of migratory birds is mostly 
made in the night, and at considerable eleva- 
tions. Some observers have seen flocks descend- 
ing in the morning from the upper sky and rest- 
ing themselves on tall trees. 

My young friends, on the present occasion, 
were most successful in gathering plants. The 
list of our find included twenty-three species. 
Among these were three of the Buttercup family 
(Ranunculus)—R. bulbosus, the common butter- 
cup, the yellow petals of whose flowers are shin- 
ing on the inner side, as if varnished ; R. Fasci- 
cularis, a woodland species, whose roots are & 
bundle of thick fibres, and R. abortivus, also a 
woodland species, whose petals are very small. 
We found also three violets—the hooded violet 
(Viola cucullata), with blue flowers, and very 
abundant; Viola pubescens, a yellow-flowered 
species clothed with soft hairs, and Viola tri- 
color, a small plant with pale, light blue flowers, 
which bears leaves along the stem and continues 
growing and flowering during the summer. It 
is said to have been introduced from Europe. 

The most abundant species we met with was 
the Spring Beauty (Claytonia virginica), thou- 
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Christ’s companions,” until all that is with us| faith and his boasting is vain, for if he continue | grace. Let me quote a few of his own words: 
or among us that the righteous controversy is } to serve sin he is not the servant of Christ, but 


with be done away, and there be no unrighteous- 
ness found among us. Aud may all who esteem 
the Truth, in whatever organization found, fol- 
low the Spirit which makes alive, not allowing 
the “letter” which kills to keep us from that 
love which exalts the Truth and knows no sec- 
tarian bounds. 

As this becomes our individual concern, I be- 
lieve we may know of being brought nearer and 
nearer together and witness all dividing and 
hindering things to be taken away, only keeping 
in the “unity of the Spirit, which is the bond 
of peace.” 

ln, I believe, a portion of that universal love 
which would unite all under the one banner of 
the Prince of Peace, I remain your friend. 





For “THE FRIEND.” 
Tue UNIVERSALITY OF THE LiGHT OF CHRIST 

DOES NOT PRECLUDE THE NECESSITY OF 

PREACHING THE GOSPEL. 

“ By grace ye are saved through faith ; and that not 
of yourselves , it is the gift of God” (Eph. ii: 8). 

And this grace of God, the grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, “that brings salvation, hath ap- 

ared to all men.” By this grace was Abra- 
ham called of God, from among his fathers the 
Gentiles who worshipped idols beyond the river ; 
by obeying this grace, his faith in God was 
strengthened, till he through obedience, was 
called the Friend of God, and the Father of the 
Faithful, and these are found (not only among 
those) of his seed according to the flesh, but it 
also includes all those who have been born again 
and live and walk in the same spirit, for 
he heard the word of God and kept it. The 
centurion, Cornelius, was by faith a son of Abra- 
ham though not a Jew, and Goi’s angel said 
to him, “ Thy prayers and thine alms are come 
up for a memorial before God” (Acts x: 4). 
Cornelius was a just and devout man, and one 
that feared God with all his house, who gave 
much alms to the people, and prayed to God 
alway.” 

Now Abraham by faith saw the day of 
Christ and rejoiced. And not only to him did 
God make promise of the land in which he so- 
journed for a possession to his seed according to 
the flesh, but also that “in his seed (7. e. Christ), 
should all the nations of the earth be blessed.” 
Abraham himself was blessed in this. And yet 
many of his descendants, Israelites and Jews, 
did not retain this blessing, but were wicked 
men, and why? Because they rejected the grace 
or word of God, by which Abraham walked in 
faith so as to please God, and did wickedly. 
To such the Lord Jesus denied their right to 
call themselves children of Abraham, as they 
did not do his works of faith and righteousness. 
If they, like Abraham, had believed and re- 
ceived Christ as he came in spirit to them, they 
would not have rejected him as he came in the 
flesh. 

It is equally vain for men now to claim to 
receive and believe in Christ as He came in the 
flesh, and lay claim to be saved by what He 
then did for man, by his sacrifice on Calvary, 
if they do not also receive Him as He comes 
in spirit, by his grace, which teacheth to deny 
ungodliness and wordly lusts, and to live so- 
berly, righteously and godly. The grace of 
Christ is that gospel which was preached to 
Abraham, and “ Christ’s gospel is the power of 
God,” it is the power of godliness, for it gives 
power to the sinner to turn to God and to be- 
come godly. And if a man become not so, his 





of Satan. 

Neither is that the faith of God by which man 
is justified befure Him, noris it the faith of Abra- 
ham, for Abraham’s faith was manifest by its 
works of righteousness, and without these faith 
is dead, like a body without the spirit. 

Cornelius had that faith by which he became 
“just” (Acts x : 22), and yet as to Christ’s com- 
ing in the flesh, he knew not. But on the 
preaching of Peter, he believed, and receiving 
the Holy Ghost, was baptized. So here was 
Christ by his spirit, in the hearer, as in the 
preacher, present to bless and to save. And 
Peter in thus preaching the Gospel to Corne- 
lius the Gentile, was simply fulfilling the Lord’s 
command, “ Go ye into all the world, and preach 
the Gospel to every creature. He that believeth 
and is baptized, shall be saved ; but he that be- 
lieveth not shall be condemned ” (Mark xvi: 15, 
16). 

They who receive this word, receive it not as 
the word of man, but of God, for God’s witness 
for truth in every heart bears testimony there- 
to. So this faith does not stand in man nor in 
man’s word, but in the power of God. For as 
the rejection and hating of Christ’s light in the 
soul is the cause of condemnation, so the com- 
ing to and receiving the same, leads to justifica- 
tion by a living, saving faith in Jesus, a faith 
of which He is the author and finisher, a faith 
that works by love, purifies the heart, and to 
which are all God’s promises in Christ Jesus. 

As the spirit of Christ in the prophets fore- 
told to them the sufferings of Christ as He 
would come in the flesh and the glory to follow, 
so did they rejoice in hope. Job, as rendered in 
the marginal reading said, “ After I shall awake, 
though this body be destroyed, yet out of my 
flesh shall I see God. Whom I shall see for 
myself, and mine eyes shall behold, and not 
another ” (Job xix : 25, 26). Here then is his 
belief in the resurrection; in Christ, who said, 
“T am the resurrection and the life; he that 
believeth in me, though he were dead, yet shall 
he live; and whosoever liveth and believeth in 
me shall never die ” (John xi: 25, 26). 

Great then is our joy who not having seen, 
yet believe in the fulfilment of the prophets’ 
hopes, by the coming, life, sufferings, propitia- 
tion, death, glorious ascension, and mediation 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Eye 
witnesses testify to the glory of his appearance, 
the Holy Spirit of Promise sets his seal to these 
blessed truths, and Christ Jesus who proved his 
love to fallen man by giving himself for his 
ransom, now breathes into his servants a travail 
of spirit for the spreading of these joyful tidings 
to that world whom He came to save. And his 
command loses none of its force to those who 
are now called and sent to preach the Gospel 
to every creature. And as it is done according 
to his direction and will, He will not fail to ac- 
company that word with power, giving the bap- 
tizing influence of his spirit as He did to the 
household of Cornelius. 

That truly worthy and eminent servant of 
the Lord, George Fox, after a life spent dili- 
gently in the service of his Divine Master, im- 
bued with a godly zeal, which cruel beatings and 


| long and sore imprisonments failed to quench, 


in labor, extending over Great Britain, Ireland, 
parts of the Continent and America, has by his 
own example and by earnest precept, pressed 
upon us the duty of thus being faithful to every 
call of God to labor in his vineyard, and to 
make known, in his power the glories of his 


“ Now, all my dear Friends, my desires are, 
that ye may all be valiant in this heavenly seed, 
for God and his truth upon the earth, and 
spread it abroad, answering that of God in all; 
that with it the minds of the people may be 
turned towards the Lord, that He may come to 
be known, served, and worshipped; and that 
ye all may be as the salt of the earth, to make 
the unseasoned savory ” (7th ed., 2 vols., p. 226, 
also ibid. p). 

And in watering others, we ourselves should 
also be watered. Not like the stagnant, miry, 
marshy places given to salt, but planted on the 
banks of the flowing waters of life, like a tree 
planted by the river, that bringeth forth fruit 
in its season to the praise and glory of the Great 
Husbandman and to our own eternal profit, 
“ Blessed are ye that sow beside ull waters, that 
send forth thither the feet of the ox and the 
ass” (Is, xxxii: 20). W. W.B. 


From the “ LEISURE Hour.” 
Insurance Companies. 

[A friend in Ohio requests the printing in 
Tue Frtenp of an article originally published 
in the “ Leisure Hour,” an English periodical, 
which he thought contained such a simple and 
plain statement of the plan of conducting insur- 
ance business, that it might enable its readers to 
understand the matter more clearly than many 
do. 

We are aware that some persons feel a con- 
scientious objection to the application of insur- 
ance principles to what is called “ life insurance” 
—To these, it seems to us the advice of the apos- 
tle Paul in another case would be appropriate 
—Let every man be fully persuaded in his 
own mind.”—Ep.] 

One of the most remarkable instances of the 
benefits which may be secured by the principle 
of co-operation, when directed to the attainment 
‘of proper objects, and developed under the guid- 
ance of sound maxims, is furnished by the suc- 
cess of insurance societies, especially as realized 
in our own country. The subject of insurance, 
though much more popular than formerly, is 
yet far from being sufficiently understood and 
appreciated among the community, more espe- 
cially the operative portion of it; and we pro- 
pose giving in the present paper a brief view of 
its history, nature, actual position, and economi- 
cal importance. 

A large source of the failures which often 
attend the enterprises of man, is found in those 
events which, because they lie beyond the reach 
of human control, are styled contingent. An 
individual may act as prudently as possible, he 
may work day and night with an industry which 
knows no rest, and yet be irretrievably ruined 
by a single accident. A fire at home, or a storm 
at sea, may destroy the fruits of many years’ 
toil, and leave him penniless. The magnitude 
of such a calamity, and the uncertainty which 
its probable occurence threw around every un- 
dertaking, would naturally rouse at a very early 
period the ingenuity of a mercantile people, and 
various plans would be set on foot in order to 
cover the contingency. Accordingly, we find 
the principle of insurance acted upon very early 
in the history of modern Europe. It is one of 
the numerous offspring of the commercial spirit 
which characterized the middle ages. No tho- 
rough instances of insurance can be pointed out 
in ancient times. It is true, government some- 
times came forward to guarantee from loss an 
individual who ventured his property in the 
service of the public, but this was a political, 
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Thomas Ellwood relates that when, through 
the goodness of God, his mind was awakened to 
see the importance of obedience to the law of 
the Lord, the light of Christ condemned those 
fruits and effects of pride that discover them- 
selves in the variety and superfluity of apparel. 
In obedience to this inward law he took off from 
his apparel those unnecessary trimmings of lace, 
ribbons and useless buttons which had no real 
service, but were set on only for ornament. 

Again, the giving of flattering titles to men 
was an evil to which he had been much ad- 
dicted. This, also, he was required to cease 
from, so that thenceforward he durst not say, 
“gir,” “ master,” “my lord,” “ madam,” or say, 
“ your servant” to any one in whom he did not 
stand in the real relation of a servant. 

The practice of uncovering the head and bow- 
ing the knee or body in salutations he felt to be 
an evil which he must put away. So also were 
the use of the plural language to one person, 
and other evil customs which had sprung up in 
the night of apostacy. 

As Thomas Ellwood submitted to the com- 
mands of the Lord, he grew in grace and be- 
came established as a pillar in the Church, and 
when the end of life drew near he frequently 
expressed the resignation, peace and joy which 
he felt in the prospect of a speedy transition to 
a never-ending state of being. No one can sup- 
pose that this would have been his happy ex- 

rience if he had persistently disobeyed what 

e felt to be to him a Divine command. 









































Japan. For want of a cable under the Pacific it was 
sent back by the same lines to New York, the distance 
being 27,500 miles. Telegrams were also sent by way 
of Galveston, Texas, to Mexico, around the South 
American Continent to Lisbon, London and back to 
New York, a distance of 10,000 miles. The message over 
the route 27,500 miles long was received by Thomas A. 
Edison, an old-time expert, fifty minutes after it had 
been sent. The message over the 10,000 mile route 
was received twenty-one minutes after it had been 
sent. 

The estimated population of the Greater New York 
is about 3,200,000, which will exceed largely the pros- 
pective population in 1897 of the City of Paris, and 
put the Greater New York second to London. 

The farmers of Oxford County, Me., are nearly all 
taking to bicycles. The other day one of them rode 
three miles to the store on a wheel, carrying a pail of 
butter in one hand and a basket of eggs in the other. 
Another lashed a bag of meal to the handle-bar of his 
wheel and rode home with the load, passing a neigh- 
bor who was returning in a wagon. 

A vast acreage of grain’ has been sown this season 
in Klickitat County, Washington, and all bids fair to 
produce an abundant yield. One observer estimates 
that the wheat crop of Klickitat County will this year 
be somewhere near'1,000,000 bushels. 1 9 

A New York statistician has, after careful study and 
inquiry, reached the conclusion that the consumption 
of wheat in this country isa little less than four bush- 
els per capita. 

The Woman’s Relief Corps, of Blue Ridge, Kansas, 
has concluded that Decoration Day is so entirely given 
up to horse races, baseball games, cock-fights and other 
sporting events, that it is a desecration to observe it 
any longer, and they will, therefore, decorate the 
graves of the soldiers on Fifth Month 29th, when, 
they say, they will be able to perform this ceremony 
“without the yells of baseball rioters ringing in their 
ears, or the yawps of the tin-horn sports who attend 
the memorial horse-races.” 

A tornado struck Sherman, Texas, on the afternoon 
of the 15th inst., and carried devastation into the In- 
dian Territory. It is estimated that 200 persons were 
killed and 100 more injured, 40 of which are not ex- 
pected to live. The property loss exceeds $1,000,000. 

A dark-brown worm, ranging in length from one- 
half to two and one-half inches, has appeared within 
the last few days in alarming numbers in several 
parts of Portage County, Wisconsin. They advance 
over the fields quite like the army worm, destroying 
whole fields of grain in a single night. Local scientists 
have been unable, as yet, to identify them. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 409, which 
is the same as the previous week, and 35 more than 
the corresponding week of last year. Of the fore- 
going, 210 were males and 199 females: 48 died of 
consumption; 43 of pneumonia ; 37 of heart disease; 
22 of apoplexy ; 20 of convulsions; 15 of Bright’s dis- 
ease; 15 of marasmus; 13 of cancer; 12 of old age; 11 
of typhoid fever; 10 of inanition; 10 of inflammation 
of the stomach and bowels; 10 of diphtheria, and 8 
from casualties. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. 2’s, 944 a 97; 4’s, reg, 108% a 
102}; coupon, 109} a 1104; 4’s, new, 117 a 1173; 8's, 
112g a 113}; currency 6’s, 103 a 109. 

Cotton sold in a small way to spinners on a basis 
of 84c. per pound for Middling uplands. 

FEeev.—Spot bran ranged from $12.00 to $13.00 per 
for winter in bulk, and from $11.00 to $12.00 for spring 
in sacks. 

FLour.—Winter super, $2.50 a $2.75; do., extras, 
$2.75 a $3.00 ; Pennsylvania roller, clear, $3.25 a $3.50 ; 
do., do., straight, $3.55 a $3.70; Western winter, clear, 
$3.20 a $3.40; do., do., straight, $3.40 a $3.60; do., 
do., patent, $3.75 a $3.90; spring, clear, $2.85 a $3.15; 
do., straight, $3.35 a $3.50 ; do., patent, $3.60 a $3.85 ; 
do., favorite brands, higher. City mills, extra, $2.65 
a $3.00; do., clear, $3.50 a $3.60; do., straight, $3.65 ; edge of kindergarten work; to enter upon her duties 
a $3.75; do., patent, $3.85 a $4.00. Rye FLour. — | the first of Ninth Month next. Address B., 
$2 50 per bbl. for choice Penn’a. Office of Tue FRIEND. 


esses, nurses and farmers, all of whom would be likely 
to be possessed of some money, and they are particu. 
larly cautioned against the danger of purchasing land 
in the United States, which, the paper says, is easily 
obtained. 

It is said that Spain and the United States have ar. 
rived at an amicable understanding regarding the 
men captured on the Competitor. The prisoners will 
be tried again in a civil court, under the provisions of 
the existing treaties. 

It is stated that the Czar, on the occasion of hig 
coronation, will abolish every form of corporal pun- 
ishment in Russia. 

A Shanghai despatch says that the Russians have 
taken possession of a tract of foreshore at Che Foo, 
China, which is claimed by a British firm. Another 
account says that the land seized comprised part of 
the British concession. 

The Russians are preparing to leave Corea. They 
will first restore the king to power. 

The Sultan of Turkey has not yet recovered from 
the fright into which he was thrown by the news of 
the assassination of the Shah of Persia. A number 
of Armenians and Young Turks have been arrested 
and exiled. 

As a result of the action of the foreign Ambassadors 
and Ministers, the Porte has ordered that the en- 
forced conversion of Christians to Islamism, at Bired- 
jik, be stopped. The Sultan has ordered the mosque 
and the Christian church recently destroyed to be re- 
built. 

A private telegram received in Berlin says the sen- 
tences of the members of the Johannesburg Reform 
Union have been commuted to imprisonment for a 
term of five years. 

President Kruger has expressed his unbounded as- 
tonishment at the British Government’s defence of 
Cecil Rhodes and the British South Africa Company. 
He says those who engineered the recent plot against 
the Transvaal must be punished, and there will be no 
rest in South Africa until this is done. 

A London syndicate has secured the right to bore 
a petroleum over a large area of country in Aus- 
tralia. 

The loss of stock in New South Wales by the recent 
drought is estimated at 10,000,000 sheep, valued at 
4s. each; 303,000 cattle, valued at 40s., and 20,000 
horses, valued at 60s., amounting in the aggregate to a 
total value of $2,666,000. 

The Venezuelan Government has agreed to pay the 
£1,600 demanded by Great Britain for the Uruan in- 
cident (the arrest and imprisonment of a British po- 
lice officer),on condition that it will not be considered 
as affecting the boundary dispute. 

A telegram from Valparaiso says that the signing of 
a protocol between the Governments of Argentina 
and Chile has removed a threatening situation, and 
exchange has risen to 174. It is believed that there 
is now no cause for anxiety. 

A despatch from Pueblo, Mexico, says that Presi- 
dent Diaz has promulgated an order removing the 
duty on corn at the port of Vera Cruz in order that 
600,000 pounds of that grain may be imported for dis- 
tribution in the drouth-stricken sections of neighbor- 
ing States. The greater portion of the grain will 
come from the United States, and will be sold to the 
poor at cost price. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Srates.—A bill was favorably reported to 
the House on the 13th inst, providing for the appoint- 
ment by the President of a commission of five persons, 
whose duty it shall be to investigate the alcoholic 
liquor traffic, its relation to revenue and taxation, and 
its general economic, criminal, moral and scientific 
aspects in connection with pauperism, crime, social 
vice, the public health and general welfare of the peo- 
ple, and also to inquire into and take testimony as to 
the practical results of license and prohibitory legis- 
lation for the prevention of intemperance. An appro- 
priation of $10,000 is made to defray the expenses of 
the inquiry. 

The claim of Henry A. DuPont for the vacant seat 
in the United States Senate from the State of Dela- 
ware has been decided adversely to him by a majority 
of one of the Senators, the vote being 31 to 30. 

The United States Treasury gold reserve at the 
close of business on the 18th instant stood at $112,- 
490,833. 

The coal fields of the United States have an area of 
nearly 200,000 square miles, or ten times that of all 
the other coal-producing countries of the world. 

First Month 13th, John E. Lewis, of Ansonia, Conn., 
while photographing Holmes’ comet through a tele- 
scope, caught upon the plate the path of a large me- 
teor showing its place among certain stars. Prof. H. 
A. Newton, of Yale, made a very careful computation, 
showing that the meteorite probably fell at a plaze 
about two miles north of Danbury, Conn. Last week 
Prof. Newton received intelligence of the finding of a 
meteorite at almost exactly the computed point. 

One of the greatest inventions ever added to the 
— business is being given a test in Montpelier, 

/t., says the Argus and Putriot. The machine is for 
sawing granite, and, if it proves satisfactory, it will go 
down in history with the cotton gin. The machine 
contains $1,000 worth of diamonds, and the total con- 
struction costs in the neighborhood of $10,000. 






























NOTICES. 

WEstTown Boarpine Scnoor.—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 a. M., 
and 2.53 and 4.32 Pp. M. Other trains are met when 
requested. Stage fare on regular trips, fifteen cents, 
on special trips, twenty-five cents each way. To reach 
the school by telegraph, wire West Chester Phone 85. 

ZEBEDEE HaAtnes, Sup’t. 














WAnTED.—A young woman Friend with a knowl- 


As a part of the exhibit of the wonders of electricity | Gnrain.—No. 2 red wheat, 694 a 69$c. acegsoipnsiaapejeninainpeceiaensTaheceainainisrgaISaiDISIaDa ena nEEOO 
at the Electrical Show in New York, messages were No. 2 mixed corn, 34} a 344c. Diep, In Westerly, R. I., on the twentieth of Fourth 
sent around the world on the night of the 16th in- No. 2 white oats, 25} a 26c. Month, 1896, CLara Foster, beloved wife of George 
stant, in the presence of 10,000 people, to whom an-| Brrr CatrLe.— Extra, none here; good, 4} a 4%c.; | Foster, in the seventy-eighth year of her age. She was 
nouncement was made of the sending of the messages | medium, 4 a 4}c.; common, 3 a 3$c. a kind and much esteemed member of our Society, 


and the receipt thereof by the firing of cannon by 
electricity. In its transit the message travelled by way 
of Chicago, Los Angeles and San Francisco to Van- 
couver, thence through Canada by way of Winnipeg 
and Montreal to Canso, by cable to London, and on 
through Lisbon, Gibraltar, Malta, Alexandria, Suez, 
and Bombay to Madras. Thence by way of Singa- 
pore, Shanghai and Nagasaki it was sent to Tokio, 


SHeep anp Lamss.— Extra, 3 a 4c.; good, 3} a 34c.; | and bore a long and distressing pulmonary illness, 
medium, 2} a 3c; common, 14 a 24c. Lambs, 3}. 5}c. | with exemplary patience and cheerfulness, exhibiting 
Spring lambs, $2 a $5. the meek and quiet spirit which were hers in an emi- 

Hoas.—5} a 5}c. for Western, and 4c. for State. nent degree. er close at last was sudden and unex- 

ForeIGN.—The Reichsanzeiger, the official publica- | pected, yet she was enabled to meet it with entire 
tion, prints a warning to Germans emigrating to| readiness and composure, as awaiting a summons 
America, the warning being especially directed to | which lost its terrors for her, in the brightness of the 
clerks, teachers, officials, students, officers, govern- | hopes set before her. 
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